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THE fact that Mr. Greorges A. Glaenzer, the decorator, of th.s 
city, was born a Frenchman is one reason why he devotes 
his energies to the construction of exact reproductions of 
the best examples of the French eighteenth century styles for 
the American people. In his opinion the ebenistes of Le Grand 
Monarque, of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. and of the great 
Napoleon himself, made perfect for all time their particular 
styles. " No improvement on those styles" said he on a 
late occasion, "can be made by the modern cabinetmaker, 
for improvement is manifestly impossible, and it drives me 
mad to see the stuff turned out by the American furniture 
manufacturers styled 'A Louis XV. Suite, 1 or 'An Empire 
Dressing Table/ &c, that are only caricatures of the genuine 
articles. 



ners, other times, or for progress and development in 
art ? What you call an error in our contemporary fur- 
niture, is but the influence of another nationality, seekiDg to 
interpret a given bygone style in a way suited to its needs, 
and its environment." 



"I 



PROTEST," he replied, "against calling furniture Empire, 
or Louis XV. when such furniture is a hybrid creation, 
having little or no resemblance to the style it apes, but is 
only a degradation and a defamation thereof. Why not call a 
hybrid dressing table 'Ernpiresque' instead of 'Empire, 1 or 
' Rococoese ' instead of ' Rococo ? ' Or, better still, call the 
stuff that imitates the French styles as 'Hoboken Louis 
Quinze 1 and 'Williamsburg Louis Seize 1 and 'Jersey City 
Empire. 7 Nothing: should be called empire that is not a correct 
reproduction of the best designs of Percier and Fontaine, and 
nothing Louis Quinze that is not a carefully constructed copy 
of the best work of the Louis XV. period." 



"W 1 



r ELL." said I, "is it not a fact that in each of the 
different styles you refer to there were at least four 
or five different stages or developments (for a style 
is not born in a day) each stage differing considerably from 
the others, yet all called by the generic name of the style of 
which it was only a phase. This gives our American manufac- 
turers a precedent for the use of the style names for furniture 
more or less resembling the style referred to. To my mind it 
is more rational, and certainly more noble, to niodify a given 
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style with the suggestions of the spirit of the age in which we 
live, than to lean entirely on the ideas of a dead and past age, 
reproducing the products of other times as the only true expo- 
nent of our own. The art of a proud and wealthy nation 
ought to be sui generis, and piracy of art ideas should be 
condemned." 



"T ET your manufacturers make what furniture they please," 

I A said he, "only let them not call it by the name of a 

style it has no pretentions to rival. As for me, I am 

satisfied to follow the lead of Lebrun and Riesner, and of 

Percier and Fontaine." 



"B" 



|UT why follow the lead of men who were only copyists 
of classic forms. Why not go back to the Greek origin- 
als or make your furniture actual reproductions of the 
surroundings of the Caesars ? " 



B' 



lECAUSE the Empire style is something more than a 
reproduction of classic forms. Purely classic reproduc- 
tion applied to modern tables and chairs creates a feel- 
ing of coldness, of archaic stoneness, as illustrated in the classic 
designs of Thomas Hope, a well-known English architect of 
Napoleon's time. Pure classic form is an insufficient garment 
for modern life and luxury. Our modern wants far exceed 
those of the ancients, for, as will be admitted, in a country 
where everyone sleeps on the ground nobody wants a luxurious 
bed." 



T 



r OUR argument in favor of preferring the Empire to the 
purely Greek style is also an argument in favor of 
American modifications of the French styles. If the 

French modified Classic forms to suit their age, we can equally 

modify French forms to suit our own age." 



" /~> RANTED," said he, "if we live in an artistic age. But the 
lj American public is not sufficiently discerning in art 
matters to encourage the growth of a native style of 
art. Oar millionaires go to Europe, and return saturated with 
Parisian ideas ; and they themselves are the copyists — they 
command and we obey. And until we have a style equal to that 
of the Empire in majesty and grace, it is better to copy the 
perfected styles of Europe." 



IN truth it must be admitted that Mr. Glaenzer's reproduc- 
tions of the Loais XV., Louis XVI. and Empire styles are 
the ultimate expression of the possibilities of those elabor- 
ate and highly finished modes. A veritable Renaissance of 
French ideas, we think the modeling superior to that of the 
French ebenistes, and his work, Napoleonic or otherwise, is the 
result of careful study in Paris of the finest of the original 
designs of the best eighteenth century artists. The photographs 
exhibited by him at the late Exhibition of the Architectural 
League, of New York, illustrating interiors of Mrs. C. B. 
Alexander's house in this city, showed work of the highest 
grade of excellence. The carved and gilt furniture in the Louis 
XV. Salon, upholstered in panels of Gobelin tapestry, does not 
require mountings of gilt bronze to add to its splendor, and the 
Empire library in rich Spanish mahogany, with bas-reliefs in 
metal, is full of majesty and beauty. Finer examples of the 
bomb6, and rectangular spirit, it would be difficult to find in 
this country. 



MR GLAENZER builds a model of each of the rooms he 
decorates, when executing important contracts. He 
showed me a model of a drawing-room, consisting of a 
mahogany box, about thirty inches in length, twenty-four inches 
wide, and fifteen inches in height. The top, or lid of the box 
lifts off, the inside of which is modeled and decorated to repre- 
sent the ceiling of the apartment; the interior representing 
the four walls of the room, and are decorated, with spaces 
showing the location of the doors and windows. The floor of 
the box is also decorated to represent the carpet, with spaces 
marked off showing the position of the furniture. By this 
means he can give his customer an exact idea of how the apart- 
ment will look when decorated, and constructive changes in the 
decoration, etc., can be more ea«ilv made in the model than in 
the fiaUhed decoration of the apartment itself. 



DECORATIVE plaster was used by the Greeks and Romans 
in the decoration of the ceilings, friezes and cornices of 
their temples, and the Italians in the middle ages made 
use of plaster to decorate their palaces and dwellings. Ancient 
plaster work reached a high state of perfection among the 
Arabs, whose ornament was placed on plastic stucco with a 
modelling tool, and the ease with which the material could be 
manipulated led to the extraordinary elaboration that charac- 
terizes the impressed diapers on the walls of the Alhambra. 
The Moors followed the Egyptian and Assyrian method of mak- 
ing bas-reliefs low and flat, keeping their modelled work on a 
level plane to secure harmony of result; but the Greeks and 
Romans led the way in the modelling of high relief. 

Considerations of expediency have rendered plaster decora- 
tion very popular in modern times. Its composition has been much 
improved, and the different varieties of ornament that can be cast 
in plaster moulds, including papier mache and carton pierre, are 
endless. Stucco and plaster ornament is obtained at so little 
cost of labor or material, and this, with its other merits of 
lightness and durability, when added to excellence of fabrication, 
makes modelled plaster work particularly inteTtttirg to modern 
decorators. 



REFERRING to the accepted design of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, at present in course of erection in this 
city, as the highest type of modern architecture, we think 
the occasion offered of giving expression to the religious 
thought and artistic refinement of the community in a building 
of grandeur, has not been fully appreciated. This of course 
may not be the fault of the architects themselves, but whatever 
the cause, a barbaric structure is about to be foisted upon the 
public that is simply a copy of the half developed Gothic style, 
known as the Romanesque, that prevailed in Europe many 
centuries ago. The style is at best a brutal one, depending for 
effect on an uncouth, squat effect of wall surface, with prison 
like towers and stumpy spires, wholly lacking refinement. 
The facade is decorated with a frivolous filligree of round 
arched, many-columned arcades, suggesting the candy work on a 
bride's cake, and the sculptured ornament on arches and mould- 
ings resembles the decoration of the paddle blades of the South 
Sea savages. The style is redolent of the ecclesiastical despot- 
ism of the abbots and monks who created it, and the building 
is a monastery disguised as a church. It is a style to crush the 
souls of men, not to elevate them with an apparition of refine- 
ment and splendor of form and color. 

The whole form is alien to the American spirit. Why the 
present age should continue to slavishly copy traditional forms 
in church architecture, when the tortured spirits that created 
the mediaeval cathedral are dead, is one of the world's wonders. 
Because the Romanesque or Gothic cathedral was a develop- 
ment of the Roman basilica, of a pagan style, it does not follow 
that the present generation in America, or in Europe for that 
matter, should continue to employ Romanesque or Gothic forms, 
in an age alien to that which naturally developed them. 

The time is ripe for a more original style in architecture. 
The present mediaeval revival does not possess the soul, the 
life, the reality that made such styles a living art. Hence the 
reproduction of any other past style of architecture is equally 
appropriate, if only modified to be an expression of Christian 
faith and modern church requirements. Why not use a renais- 
sance of a Hindoo temple, using the Gothic ground plan, and 
replacing the sculptures on pillar and roof with a sculptured 
history of Christianity ? Nothing more magnificent can be con- 
ceived, with the emblems of the Holy Trinity taking the place 
of Bramah, Vishnu and Shiva, the destroyer. A vast pyramidal 
dome, or tope, would lift into the heavens the life of Christ, 
carved in boldest relief, while the massive interior pillars would 
be enriched with scenes from the lives of patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, as silent witnesses of the Christian faith. 
Such a conception as the grand temple of Madura in Southern 
India, with magnificent interior suggestions from the rock- 
hewn Buddhistic temples, would, if thus transformed, represent 
most gloriously for all time the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism. 

We protest against the multiplication of mediaeval temples 
in this country, when a thousand more spiritual motives are in 
existence awaiting the transforming touch of the artifrt- 
architect. 
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